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rant for the suspicion that Laski has taken over from his master Figgis 
the slovenliness that marred that admirable scholar's literary style. 
Certainly something more than oversight in proof-reading must account 
for the grotesque designation, on page 236, of the work in which 
Lamennais found happiness. 

William A. Dunning. 

Industry and Humanity : A Study in the Principles Underlying 
Industrial Reconstruction. By W. L. Mackenzie King. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. — xx, 567 pp. 

Among the incidental benefits of the World War, causing its calam- 
itous consequences to stand out only the more sharply, is the demon- 
stration it has afforded that vast productive powers lie latent in every 
modern industrial community. It showed that when employers and 
employees put aside their differences and unite with singleness of pur- 
pose in the effort to turn out a maximum volume of munitions or other 
needed products, the results are truly astounding. Students of the 
labor problem, like Dr. Mackenzie King, knew that the wastes result- 
ing from the present unsatisfactory organization of industry were great, 
but the war's proof that immense gains would result from a better or- 
ganization has strengthened the faith that was in them and encouraged 
the publication of idealistic plans like that unfolded in the book under 
review. 

Industry and Humanity is one of the best discussions of the labor 
problem that has yet appeared. The many important positions, in- 
cluding that of Canadian Minister of Labor, which the author has held, 
made it certain that any work from his pen would show full knowledge 
of the details of the problem and of the attempts that have been made 
to solve it. But the book is more than a well-ordered and well- 
informed discussion. It displays constructive insight of a high order 
and literary skill in the presentation of the argument that must go far 
to convince even the sceptical. 

Believing that "the crux of the labor problem " lies " in the disap- 
pearance of the personal relationships between the parties to Industry " 
(page 57), the author outlines his remedy as follows : 

A solution of the problems of Industry is not to be looked for in forms ; 
something more vital than forms is needed. A new spirit alone will suffice. 
This spirit must substitute Faith for Fear. It must breathe mutual confi- 
dence and constructive goodwill. It must be founded on a belief in an 
underlying order which presupposes between individuals, not conflict, but 
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community of interest in all that pertains to human well-being. Once such 
a spirit is imparted to the parties to Industry, once it is accepted with all 
that it presages of individual gain and public service, Industry itself will 
win a new position and a new vitality, and prosperity will follow in the 
wake of industrial enterprise [page 148]. 

In the absence of this "mutual confidence and constructive good- 
will ", we have the situation that is only too familiar. 

Denied opportunity to co-operate with Capital, Labor competes with Capital. 
Industrial life, instead of being in the nature of a partnership, becomes a 
sort of guerrilla warfare in which Capital seeks to increase profits at the ex- 
pense of Labor, and Labor seeks to increase wages at the expense of Capi- 
tal. On the one side is a misunderstanding of producing costs ; on the 
other side, a misunderstanding of the workers' needs and aspirations. 
Strikes and lockouts are the crude expression of the resentment which this 
misunderstanding begets [pages 378-379]. 

But how develop the "new spirit" now so conspicuously absent? 
In brief, through an organization which shall realize in the industrial 
field Pym's formula for good political government : " That form of 
Government is best which doth actuate and dispose every part and 
member to the common good " (page 423). A first step in this direc- 
tion is an accurate analysis of the factors which contribute to produc- 
tion. In addition to those commonly recognized in current discus- 
sion, viz., labor, capital (including land) and management, the author 
emphasizes the importance of the " community ". 

It is the Community which provides the natural resources and powers that 
underlie all production. Individuals may acquire title by one means or 
another, but it is from the Community, and with the consent of the Com- 
munity, that titles are held. It is the Community, organized in various 
ways, which maintains government and foreign relations, secures law and 
order, fosters the arts and inventions, aids education, breeds opinion and 
promotes, through concession or otherwise, the agencies of transportation, 
communication, credit, banking, and the like, without which any produc- 
tion save the most primitive, would be impossible. It is the Community 
which creates the demand for commodities and services, through which 
Labor is provided with remunerative employment, and Capital with a re- 
turn upon its investment. Apart from the Community, inventive genius, 
organizing capacity, managerial or other ability would be of little value. 
Turn where one may, it is the Community that makes possible all of the 
activities of Industry, and helps to determine their value and scope [pages 
133-136]. 
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Given the four factors in production enumerated, a partnership or- 
ganization requires not only that these should receive each its fair 
share of the products of industry but that each should have a reason- 
able voice in deciding both what these shares shall be and how indus- 
try shall be organized and carried on for the common benefit. Dr. 
King thus describes the prevailing organization : 

Instead of a united control expressive of a harmony of interests among 
partners, it is a struggle for supremacy of control. ... A militant Trade- 
unionism claims exclusive right to speak in the name of Labor and to en- 
force its newly acquired control by the weapon of the strike, regardless 
altogether of the interest and well-being of Capital, Management and 
Community. An autocratic management seeks the maintenance of its 
accustomed control by exercising arbitrary powers . . . while denying to 
Labor the right of membership in associations for its self-protection. A 
defiant Capitalism asserts its privileged control by thwarting the principle 
of Collective Bargaining. . . . Finally, a State, becoming more and more 
socialistic, proclaims the Community's long neglected authority by a con- 
trol which Capital and Management feel is indifferent to their functions 
[pages 380-381]. 

Instead of this struggle for autocratic control by one of the factors 
we must have an organization that insures joint control. Manage- 
ment should continue to be exercised by those best qualified for this 
function, but above management should be a directorate in which, 
along with it, labor, capital and the community are equally represented. 
In developing and defending this proposal, constant reference is made 
to parallels in the political field. Industrial democracy, or responsible 
self-government in industry, must be sought along the same path that 
has led to responsible self-government in politics. In his concluding 
chapter Dr. King further strengthens his argument by describing at 
some length the plan for labor representation introduced by the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company and the joint councils recommended by 
the Whitely Committee in England and already introduced in several 
important British trades. In the development of joint control he ad- 
vocates the fullest use of existing organizations both on the side of 
labor and on that of the employers and insists that one of the essential 
provisions in the statement of principles, Labor's Magna Charta, that 
must precede the adoption of a plan of joint control is recognition of 
labor's right to membership in labor organizations of its own choosing. 

Dr. King does not contend that there is some discoverable economic 
law that decrees precisely what share of the product each of the four 
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factors in production should receive. On the contrary, he says, fol- 
lowing Jevons, " where each is necessary to the other, and all are 
essential and interdependent, it is impossible to say what the relative 
contributions are, and to accord differences of degree and precedence " 
(page 257). This being the case, it might be objected that with or 
without joint control there will still be a struggle to determine what 
share of the joint product each is to receive. The difference will be, 
in the author's view, that with fair recognition of labor's tight to an 
equal voice in the decision, reliance in this struggle will no longer be 
on force but on reason. Next to outright injustice in labor's bill of 
grievances, he points out, is lack of recognition. With recognition and 
a voice in the decision there will come, he believes, the " mutual con- 
fidence and constructive goodwill " so much needed. 

To make more certain the triumph of reason and justice in the set- 
tlement of disputes he urges eloquently the adoption of Canada's plan, 
of which he was the author, for the compulsory investigation of indus- 
trial disputes before strikes or lockouts are permitted to embitter rela- 
tions between the disputants. The superiority of this plan, with its 
strong inducement to conciliation, over the Australasian system of 
compulsory arbitration is explained, and many of the arguments against 
it are conclusively answered. With it as a check on hasty and ill- 
considered action and the reports of the investigating boards as guides 
to public opinion, he thinks that orderly progress would be assured to- 
ward a reasonable solution of issues as they arise. How far this solu- 
tion would lead in the direction of the absorption by the community 
of all unearned incomes, the nationalization of essential monopolistic 
industries or other fundamental changes, he does not attempt to fore- 
cast, but his sympathy is clearly indicated with all progressive changes 
that promise improvement in the common lot. 

In this outline of Dr. King's constructive proposals, scant justice is 
done to the descriptive and critical portions of his book. In the chap- 
ters on " The Principles Underlying Peace ", " Work " and " Health " 
there are penetrating discussions of different plans of conciliation and 
arbitration, wage^payment and profit-sharing, trade-unionism, indus- 
trial copartnership, socialism and syndicalism and social insurance. 
Those on " Representation and Industry" and " Government in In- 
dustry" contain excellent treatments of these topics. Finally, in an 
appendix, charts are given showing the relation among the different 
groups and influences which shape industrial society, which attest the 
thoroughness with which every aspect of the subject has been thought 
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out. All in all, this is a book that can be warmly commended to all 
readers interested in the labor problem and that is full of promise of 
permanent benefit from some of the lessons taught by the war. 

Henry R. Seager. 

Industrial Justice through Banking Reform. By HENRY 
Meulen. London, Richard S. Janes, 1917. — xi, 324 pp. 

Mr. Meulen's object in preparing this book was "to show that a 
paper exchange medium , issued by private bankers , is the natural out- 
come of a movement which has been proceeding from the earliest days 
of the division of labor, and that an essential feature of the movement 
has been the gradual displacement of a commodity exchange medium 
by a circulating paper evidence of mutual trust." The book begins 
with an attack on the socialistic theory of economic organization and 
a statement of the central disadvantage of state socialism, which, the 
author thinks, is "the unresponsive nature of its mechanism." Mr. 
Meulen then proceeds to restate the social problem, which, he says, is 
essentially the excess of labor supply over demand, resulting in a gen- 
eral glut of goods in the hands of producers. The introduction of 
cheaper credit into an industrial system stimulates consuming power 
and then tends to use up the productive power of the community which 
called the credit into existence. Hence any restriction which causes 
the provision of credit to lag behind the desire to exchange goods 
already produced tends to ra'se the price of credit. A supply of credit 
adequate to the needs of producers enables consumption to keep pace 
with production. 

This general view of the social problem, so called, is followed by a 
chapter on the principles of exchange, which covers more or less familiar 
ground but concludes with the general forecast that " the battle of the 
future will be fought around the question whether the introduction of a 
commodity medium is necessary to the exchange of goods." The his- 
tory of exchange is then reviewed, and an outline of the British Bank 
Act of 1844 and its effects is presented. This brings Mr. Meulen to 
an examination of present economic "symptoms" which he believes 
to be in part the result of unsatisfactory credit or, as he expresses it, 
" the fundamental basis of credit restriction." He concludes that 
there is something wrong with the channel through which labor and 
capital meet, namely, banking. 

It is not very easy to find out what Mr. Meulen thinks is wrong with 
banking at the present time except in so far as the difficulty may be 



